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fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1997. 


Dr.  Jean  Laffance 
Children’s  Advocate 


Foreword 


Over  the  past  three  years  many  young  people  have 
helped  me  to  learn  how  the  world  appears  to  them. 
It  has  been  a profoundly  moving  and  humbling 
experience  to  listen  to  children  who  have  been 
deeply  wounded  by  their  experiences  with  their 
families  and  too  often  by  the  very  system  to  which 
their  lives  have  been  entrusted.  In  spite  of  the  best 
efforts  of  many  caring  professionals  and  care-givers, 
they  have  ended  up  distanced  from  their  families 
and  their  communities.  Many  approach  adulthood 
with  the  realization  that  there  is  no  one  left  in  their 
lives  upon  whom  they  can  really  count.  They  are 
alone. 

Yet  in  spite  of  such  experiences,  I have  marvel- 
led at  their  resilience  and  the  quiet  courage  they 
demonstrate  in  the  face  of  daunting  life  circum- 
stances. I have  been  humbled  by  their  gratitude 
for  the  care  that  they  have  received  and  by  their 
willingness  to  forgive  a world  that  is  too  often 
indifferent  to  their  interests.  I have  been  especially 
impressed  with  their  willingness  to  reach  out  to 
other  young  people  who  have  experienced  difficulty 
and  to  be  there  for  them. 

I have  been  privileged  to  play  a part  in  helping  to 
express  what  children  and  youth  experience  in  the 
systems  established  to  help  them.  Free  of  the  day- 
to-day  responsibilities  of  colleagues  who  toil  in  the 
field  of  child  welfare,  I have  been  provided  with 
the  rare  opportunity  to  focus  exclusively  on  the 
messages  that  children  wish  to  convey  to  adults 
who  purport  to  care  for  them. 
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The  most  powerful  experience  of  all,  however,  has 
not  been  that  of  passing  on  their  words.  It  has  been 
the  creation  of  opportunities  for  others  to  hear 
for  themselves  what  young  people  have  to  say. 

No  intermediary  can  convey  their  experiences  as 
articulately  and  as  passionately  as  they  can.  No  one 
can  listen  to  their  stories  without  being  affected  in 
a deeply  personal  way.  Ultimately,  no  one  should 
listen  without  attempting  to  respond  to  their  needs, 
for  they  ask  for  little. 

Children’s  Services  Initiative 

I must  express  my  support  for  the  many  dedicated 
people  of  our  communities  who  are  creating  a new 
vision  for  Children’s  Services.  My  hope  is  that  this 
groundbreaking  initiative  will  create  a long  overdue 
constituency  for  children  in  our  Province. 

All  movements  that  seek  to  change  things  have 
their  detractors.  This  one  is  no  different.  The 
changes  proposed  are  fundamental  and  have  led 
even  seasoned  Child  Welfare  professionals  to 
question  the  intent  of  the  initiative.  One  such 
professional  approached  me  with  an  unsettling 
vehemence  to  ask  “Who  do  these  people  think  they 
are?” 

To  professionals  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
service  to  children  and  their  families  and  who 
question  the  legitimacy  of  citizens’  contributions,  I 
would  ask  “Are  you  fully  confident  that  the  existing 
system  is  serving  children  as  well  as  it  should?  Is  the 
system  capable  of  reforming  itself  without  outside 


assistance?”  I have  been  associated  with  Child 
Welfare  for  many  years,  have  worked  to  achieve 
change,  and  have  observed  many  competent  people 
do  the  same.  These  efforts  have  failed  to  achieve  the 
substantial  change  that  is  required.  I no  longer 
believe  that  the  child  serving  system  can  be 
reformed  without  significant  community 
participation  from  concerned  citizens  working  in 
concert  with  professional  staff. 

My  response  to  the  question  of  “who  these  people 
are”  is  that  “these  people”  may  just  be  what  we 
need  to  help  us  overcome  the  tangled  overgrowth 
of  bureaucratic  systems  that  are  now  called  Child 
Welfare.  We  should  know  by  now  that  they  are  no 
longer  functional  for  many  of  the  people  we  wish 
to  help.  Our  overreliance  on  professional  and 
bureaucratic  mechanisms  has  isolated  many  of 
those  we  serve  from  the  support  of  the  com- 
munities to  which  they  belong.  I am  convinced 
that  unless  we  as  professionals  learn  to  value  the 
contribution  that  interested  citizens  can  make  to 
the  world  of  children’s  services,  we  will  continue  to 
create  reactive  systems  that  ultimately  fail  children 
and  families.  While  I have  great  respect  for  many 
professionals  in  the  field  of  Child  Welfare,  we  must 
balance  our  search  for  technical  and  professional 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  families  with  the 
common  sense  and  support  that  committed 
community  members  can  lend  to  our  efforts. 

As  we  search  for  this  balance,  community  members 
should  recognize  the  contribution  of  Child  Welfare 
professionals.  Many  dedicated  individuals  labour  in 
a field  which  receives  little  support  from  a public 
whose  attitude  has  been  shaped  by  sensational 
media  reports  which  fail  to  reflect  the  complexity  of 
their  decisions  and  the  fundamental  loneliness  of 
their  job.  It  is  hardly  realistic  to  expect  Child 
Welfare  professionals  to  unfailingly  predict  human 
behaviour,  yet  with  the  great  benefit  of  hindsight, 
some  would  express  astonishment  that  danger 
signals  could  have  been  missed.  I do  not  know 
anyone  who  can  unfailingly  predict  the  future,  and 
Child  Welfare  staff  are  no  exception.  When 
constraints  to  their  decision-making  such  as  fiscal 
limitations,  a chronic  lack  of  foster  homes,  shifting 
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ideological  positions  with  regard  to  family 
preservation  and  the  protection  of  children,  and 
a public  whose  attitude  can  range  from  apathy  to 
outright  hostility  are  considered,  it  is  a wonder 
that  they  perform  as  well  as  they  do. 

Child  Welfare  staff  have  been  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  our  most  vulnerable 
children  from  neglect  and  abuse.  It  is  a respons- 
ibility they  do  not  take  lightly.  When  things  go 
wrong,  they  suffer  greatly.  It  is  of  no  help  to  cast 
stones  and  search  out  scapegoats  to  soothe  our 
collective  conscience.  In  the  final  analysis  we  share 
a collective  responsibility  for  our  children  and  a 
collective  guilt  when  we  fail  to  protect  them. 

As  in  all  jurisdictions  in  the  western  world, 
public  crises  of  confidence  which  arise  from 
highly  publicized  cases  have  served  to  create  new 
administrative  requirements  which  intend  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  that  such  events  will  re-occur. 
Regrettably  these  new  requirements  are  sometimes 
more  successful  in  creating  the  illusion  that  action 
is  being  taken  than  they  are  in  resolving  the  issues. 
To  make  matters  worse,  they  decrease  the  time  that 
staff  have  available  to  spend  in  direct  contact  with 
their  clients. 

Lest  some  conclude  that  this  concern  about  an 
overly  bureaucratic  child  welfare  system,  isolated 
from  community  involvement,  is  of  recent  origin, 
the  following  quote  from  a review  of  the  Alberta 
Child  Welfare  system  commissioned  by  the 
Imperial  Order,  Daughters  of  the  Empire  (IODE) 
50  years  ago  illustrates  the  long  standing  nature 
of  the  situation  in  this  Province. 

“Probably  the  most  important  need  of  all  is  for  an 
informed  public  opinion  on  child  care  and  protection, 
and  for  means  of  developing  and  maintaining  the  same 
and  of  making  it  effective  in  administration  and 
legislation, . . . 

“Unlike  most  older  provinces,  Alberta  has  placed  all  of 
its  child  protection  directly  in  the  hands  of  public 
officials.  . . . The  resulting  bureaucracy,  as  may  be 
expected,  has  developed  a defensiveness  against  citizen 
interest  and  participation.  . . . 
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“All government  administration  is  subject  to  some 
limitations  arising  from  its  very  nature.  It  is  at  its  best 
in  those  activities  of  a more  or  less  routine  nature , where 
all  are  treated  alike  and  there  is  little  need  for 
differentiation,  where  problems  are  not  so  personalized 
or  subtle  but  that  decisions  can  be  reduced  to  rules  and 
regulations,  where  expenditure  is  relatively  heavy  and 
personal  judgment  and  service  at  a minimum.  As  will 
be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  discussions,  the  work  of 
modern  child  protection,  guardianship,  and  care  is  at 
the  opposite  pole.  Its  special  virtue  lies  in  the  very  things 
for  which  the  civil  service  approach  is  least  suited;  highly 
sympathetic,  intelligent,  personalized  and 
individualized  service. 

“To  assure  these  continuously  from  a government  staff  is 
far  from  easy.  With  brilliant  leadership  and  favourable 
times  they  may  sporadically  be  found,  but  in  the  face  of 
changing  personnel,  economic  depressions,  and  political 
upheavals  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  survive,  unless 
some  special  means  are  found  to  bolster  them  up  ” 

Prevention  and  Fiscal  Restraint 

We  have  failed  to  invest  in  the  prevention  of  those 
factors  that  lead  families  to  neglect,  abandon,  and 
harm  their  children.  We  may  not  know  all  the 
causes,  but  we  do  know  some  things.  We  know  that 
poverty,  which  places  families  under  great  stress, 
and  child  welfare  involvement  are  directly  related. 
This  reality  has  been  recognized  for  many  years  and 
is  acknowledged  as  a critical  factor  in  the  proposed 
funding  criteria  for  the  Children’s  Services 
Authorities. 

While  we  know  this  to  be  an  important 
consideration  for  families,  we  have  allowed  a 
rigidity  to  creep  into  our  public  assistance  policy 
which  insists  that  our  most  vulnerable  families, 
single  parents  with  young  children,  seek  gainful 
employment  no  matter  what  their  circumstances. 
Such  a policy  seems  to  lack  fiscal  sense,  let  alone 
compassion.  I have  intervened  in  situations  where 
families  who  were  no  longer  able  to  provide  the 
basic  necessities  of  life  for  their  children  were 
threatened  with  having  to  relinquish  them  to  Child 
Welfare.  Senior  officials  have  always  exercised 
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judgment  in  such  circumstances  and  assisted  the 
family  in  question.  In  some  instances  Child 
Welfare  funds  were  used  to  provide  the  families 
with  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  In  others,  an 
exception  was  made  to  ensure  that  the  SFI  program 
met  their  needs. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  no  family  should  be 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  children  because 
they  cannot  feed  them!  We  must  temper  our 
preoccupation  with  reducing  the  welfare  rolls  with 
a humane  consideration  of  those  who  have  run  out 
of  options.  If  we  fail  to  recognise  the  important 
contribution  parents  make  to  their  children  in  their 
crucial  early  years  we  can  expect  to  pay  an  even 
greater  price  down  the  road.  A reexamination  of  the 
fiscal  and  social  implications  of  existing  policies 
seems  timely  as  we  ponder  the  future  of  our 
Province. 

At  a broader  government  level,  the  cumulative 
effect  of  the  fiscal  constraint  experienced  by  human 
services  departments  is  creating  increased  demand 
on  the  child  protection  system,  the  last  resort  for 
vulnerable  families  who  cannot  access  supports 
essential  to  their  survival.  This  is  evidenced  by 
burgeoning  child  protection  workloads  which  are 
straining  the  resources  of  the  existing  system.  If 
children  really  are  our  future,  it  is  time  to  examine 
the  impact  of  decisions  made  in  the  last  several 
years  as  they  affect  the  health,  education,  financial 
security  and  protection  of  our  most  precious 
resource,  our  children. 

Conclusion 

As  an  Advocate  who  works  within  a Government 
ministry,  I have  tried  to  walk  a path  that  promotes 
collaboration  and  joint  problem  solving,  and  which 
respects  those  who  work  in  a context  that  never 
quite  provides  sufficient  time  and  resources  to  deal 
with  massive  social  problems. 

I do  this  in  part  by  providing  a true  account  of  the 
experiences  of  the  young  people  we  serve  in  our 
formal  reports  to  the  Legislature,  the  Minister  and 
to  Senior  Department  officials.  I also  do  this  widi 
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those  who  share  my  concern  for  children.  Many  of 
the  people  who  work  with  in  government  are 
attentive  to  these  concerns.  When  change  is  within 
their  control,  changes  are  made.  When  they  are  not, 
they  are  often  open  to  jointiy  developed  strategies 
to  promote  change.  The  most  difficult  changes  to 
make,  of  course,  are  those  that  are  rooted  in 
fundamental  beliefs  and  attitudes  of  people.  It  is 
not  a perfect  system.  No  system  is. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the  problems  of  child 
welfare.  Every  jurisdiction  in  the  western  world  is 
struggling  with  the  issues  that  concern  us.  My 
discussions  with  fellow  advocates  from  other  parts 
of  Canada  have  confirmed  that  the  problems  we 
face  in  Alberta  are  far  from  unique.  I have  expressed 
my  doubts  that  a focus  which  over-emphasises 
technique,  procedures,  mechanisms  and  infor- 
mation systems  will  resolve  the  problems  that 
concern  us.  If  it  was,  we  would  have  solved  the 
problems  long  ago.  I am  optimistic  about  the 
possibility  of  merging  professional  and  community 
efforts  to  create  a system  that  will  work  for  our 
children  and  our  families. 

No  one  has  a monopoly  on  knowing  what  is  best 
for  our  children.  I am  convinced  that  it  will  take  the 


best  that  each  of  us  has  to  offer.  The  following 
ancient  Indian  legend  sums  up  the  situation  for  me: 

If  one  places  a group  of  fleas  in  a container  and  closes 
the  lid,  you  will  hear  the  sound  of  the  fleas  hitting  the 
lid  in  their  efforts  to  get  out.  If  the  lid  is  removed  after  a 
time,  the  fleas  continue  their  movement,  but  will  not 
leap  higher  than  where  the  lid  had  originally  been 
placed.  They  act  as  if  the  lid  was  still  present. 

Are  we  who  express  concern  for  the  future  of  our 
children  willing  to  re-examine  the  constraints  that 
have  prevented  us  from  solving  the  problems  of 
Child  Welfare  thus  far?  If  so,  we  may  just  find  that 
many  of  them  are  fabrications  of  our  minds  that 
will  disappear  when  we  confront  them  together  in 
the  clear  light  of  day. 

This  will  be  my  last  annual  report  as  Children’s 
Advocate.  It  has  been  a rare  privilege  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  for  children  in  the  Child 
Welfare  system  for  the  past  three  years.  They  have 
taught  me  much  and  for  that  I will  always  be 
grateful.  I have  discovered  that  there  are  many 
who  share  a common  concern  for  children  in  our 
Province.  It  is  my  hope  their  voices  and  those  of 
our  children  will  be  seriously  considered  as  we 
chart  the  future  of  Alberta. 

Jean  Lafrance 
Children’s  Advocate 
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Introduction 


This  document  constitutes  the  eighth  Annual 
Report  completed  by  the  Children’s  Advocate. 

It  is  being  provided  in  accordance  with  S.2.1.(3)(e) 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Act. 

An  advocate  may  be  defined  as  someone  who 
‘speaks  for  another.’  The  Children’s  Advocate’s 
responsibility  is  to  speak  on  behalf  of  children  who 
are  in  receipt  of  child  protection  services  under  the 
Child  Welfare  Act.  During  the  year  we  assisted  over 
1800  young  people  by  representing  their  interests 
or  having  their  opinions  heard  by  decision  makers 
on  matters  affecting  their  welfare.  In  addition,  this 
work  provided  us  with  insight  into  how  the  Child 
Welfare  system  impacts  these  children,  therefore  we 
‘spoke’  on  behalf  of  large  numbers  of  children  for 
changes  to  the  Child  Welfare  system  so  that  the 
services  would  be  more  responsive  to  their  needs. 

On  behalf  of  children  who  receive  child  protection 
services  in  Alberta,  we  offer  this  report  in  the  hope 
that  readers  will  reflect  on  the  needs  of  these 
children  and  how  you  might  contribute  to  their 
well-being. 
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Overview  of  the 
Children’s  Advocate  Program 


Legislation  governing  the  Children’s  Advocate  is 
within  die  Child  Welfare  Act.  The  office  is  direcdy 
responsible  to  the  Minister  of  Family  and  Social 
Services. 


2.  Advocacy  has  as  a primary  focus,  the 

empowerment  of  the  child  to  speak  for  himself 
or  to  direct  and  instruct  the  activities  of  an 
advocate  to  speak  on  his  or  her  behalf. 


The  program  has  two  primary  goals: 

• To  provide  advocacy  to  children  who  are 
receiving  services  pursuant  to  the  Child  Welfare 
Act  and  who  require  the  assistance  of  an 
advocate  to  ensure  due  consideration  of  their 
rights,  interest  and  viewpoints  when  decisions 
are  made. 

• To  identify  issues  and  provide  information  and 
advice  with  respect  to  the  nature,  adequacy, 
availability,  accessibility,  effectiveness  and 
appropriateness  of  services  which  are  offered 
to  children. 


3.  Advocacy  seeks  to  enhance  and  support  rather 
than  to  replace  the  child’s  relationship  with 
others. 

4.  Advocacy  must  be  independent  in  order  to 
maintain  its  focus  on  the  children. 

We  encourage  anyone  who  has  a further  interest  in 
our  program  to  contact  us  directly.  (See  Appendix  E 
for  further  reading  material  about  advocacy.) 


This  office  has  adopted  several  principles  that  guide 
us  in  the  provision  of  advocacy  services: 


1.  Advocacy  asserts  that  the  child  has  rights  as  an 
individual,  separate  from  the  rights  to  be 
protected  from  abuse  and  neglect.  For  example, 
children  12  or  over  have  the  right  to  notice  of,  to 
be  heard  and  to  participate  in,  decisions  which 
affect  their  lives. 
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“Thank  you  (advocate)  for  not  judging  me 


and  being  patient  with  me? 


A youth  in  care 


Individual  Advocacy 


Advocacy  on  behalf  of  individual  children  is  a 
primary  program  service. 

“The  Children’s  Advocate  shall  represent  the  rights, 
interests,  and  viewpoints  of  children  who  receive  services 
under  this  Act.” 

Child  Welfare  Act 

How  an  Advocate  interacts  with  a young  person, 
and  what  an  Advocate  does  with  or  on  behalf  of  the 
young  person,  is  dependent  on  the  young  person’s 
ability  to  provide  instruction.  Within  the  Children’s 
Advocate  program,  instruction  refers  to  the 
direction  given  by  youth  about  what  they  want  the 
Advocate  to  do  to  achieve  a desired  outcome. 

If  an  Advocate  is  involved  with  a youth  who  is  able 
to  provide  instruction,  a viewpoint  focus  will  be 
taken.  The  Advocates  will  align  themselves  with 
youths  and  assist  them  to  participate  in  the 
decision-making  process  toward  the  outcomes 
they  have  identified.  Based  on  an  essential  under- 
standing by  all  parties  that  the  Advocate  has  no 
decision-making  authority,  the  Advocate  comes  to 
the  case  planning  process  as  a partisan  support  for 
the  youth.  This  is  based  on  the  underlying 
assumptions  that  decisions  will  be  better  informed 
if  made  with  active  reference  to  the  expressed  views 
of  the  youth,  and  that  the  youth’s  supported 
participation  can  assist  them  to  be  heard  by  the 
bureaucracy  which  has  the  authority  to  make  life- 
shaping decisions  on  their  behalf. 

If  an  Advocate  is  involved  with  a child  who  is 
unable  to  provide  instruction,  the  Advocate  will 
take  an  interests  focus.  (Usually  in  these 
situations,  a referral  has  been  made  to  an  Advocate 
because  the  referral  source  believes  the  Director  is 
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going  to  make  a decision  that  is  not  a ‘good’ 
or  ‘right’  one  for  the  child.)  This  involves  the 
Advocate  becoming  fully  informing  about  the  child 
and  then  making  a judgement  about  whether  the 
director’s  proposed  decision  is  reasonable  in  light 
of  all  the  information  that  is  known.  As  a 
component  of  this,  the  Advocate  will  be  interested 
in  how  the  director  is  applying  the  principles  in 
Section  2 of  the  Child  Welfare  Act  and  the  views 
of  the  young  person  to  guide  decision  making. 

(See  Appendix  A.) 

Throughout  a period  of  involvement  with  a young 
person,  the  Advocate  will  be  aware  of  any  rights  to 
which  the  individual  is  entitled  and  will  ensure 
these  rights  are  respected. 

Among  young  people  who  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Children’s  Advocate,  there  are  those  who 
clearly  are  able  to  provide  instruction,  those  who 
clearly  are  not  able  and  those  who  fall  somewhere 
in-between.  When  involved  with  these  individuals, 
the  Advocate  must  decide  if  they  will  proceed  from 
the  youth’s  instruction,  from  an  interests  focus  or 
from  some  combination  of  these  two.  The 
judgement  about  how  to  proceed  is  based  on  the 
young  person’s  age,  ability  to  understand  and  have 
an  appreciation  of  the  consequences  of  the  decision 
being  made. 

Purpose  of  Individual  Advocacy 

The  purpose  of  advocacy  on  behalf  of  a young 
person  is  to  advance  their  rights,  interests,  and 
viewpoints  irrespective  of  the  perceived 
correctness  of  the  young  person’s  decisions 
concerning  problem-solving  strategies  and/or 
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“(Advocate),  he  listened  to  what  I had  to  say,  he  always  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  help  me  and  get  things  done,  he  always  made  me  feelgood  about  myself  and  he 
always  called  me  back.”  a youth  in  care 


desired  outcome.  What  the  Advocate  offers  a 
youth  is  different  from  what  is  offered  by  most 
adults.  There  are  plenty  of  people  in  children’s  lives 
who  will  participate  from  the  perspective  of  what  is 
‘best.’  The  Advocate  provides  the  young  person 
with  the  opportunity  to  have  their  views  regarding 
their  destiny  fully  heard  and  to  have  some  power 
through  the  provision  of  information  and  access 
to  review  or  appeal  bodies. 

The  Advocate  will  strive  for  fair  and  appropriate 
decision-making  processes.  The  Advocate  will  also 
assist  the  young  person  to  understand  and  pursue 
any  rights  of  review  or  appeal  which  are  available, 
if  they  choose  to  do  so,  even  if  the  adults  involved 
believe  their  decisions  to  be  the  ‘correct’  ones. 

It  is  the  Advocate’s  duty  to  guide  youths  through 
these  processes  and  to  assist  them  to  put  forward 
their  case. 

In  general,  the  Advocate’s  responsibility  is  to  ensure 
that  children  and  youths  receiving  Child  Welfare 
services  remain  the  centre  of  attention,  and  that 
they  are,  whenever  possible,  active  participants  in 
determining  their  own  destiny. 

Advocacy  Activities 

The  activities  of  the  Advocate  are  characterized  by 
one  or  more  of  the  following: 

• gathering  information  concerning  a young 
person  by  reading  the  child  welfare  file,  talking 
with  the  child  welfare  worker,  talking  with  other 
youth  and  adults  who  have  relevant  information 
to  achieve  a full  understanding  of  the  youth’s 
situation; 

• providing  information  to  assist  the  young 
person  to  understand  her  or  his  rights; 

• providing  information  to  enable  the  young 
person  to  consider  the  potential  outcomes  and 
ramifications  of  their  desired  solution  to  a 
problem  and  the  proposed  strategies  to  solve 

a problem; 
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• assisting  the  young  person  to  participate  in 
decision-making  processes  and  in  particular, 
assisting  young  people  to  be  heard  by  the 
decision  makers  about  what  they  wish  for 
themselves. 

• attempting  to  influence  decision  makers  on 
behalf  of  children  and  youths. 

There  are  many  views  about  what  the  focus  of  the 
Children’s  Advocate  should  be.  Parents,  Child 
Welfare  workers,  service  providers,  administrators, 
caregivers,  communities  all  hold  opinions  on  what 
the  Advocate’s  activities  should  be  from  their 
particular  perspective.  Yet  for  the  Children’s 
Advocate,  while  being  sensitive  to  the  needs  and 
perspectives  of  others,  there  can  be  only  one  focus. 
That  is  to  be  true  to  the  legislative  mandate  of  the 
program.  It  must  be  the  child. 

Young  people  may  direcdy  request  the  assistance 
of  an  advocate,  however,  most  services  commence 
with  a referral  by  someone  on  their  behalf.  Child 
Welfare  workers  are  required  by  policy  to  make  a 
referral  under  certain  circumstances.  For  example, 
when  a youth  disagrees  with  a significant  decision 
being  proposed  by  their  Child  Welfare  worker,  the 
worker  is  required  to  notify  the  Children’s 
Advocate.  (See  Appendix  B.) 


Caseload  Activity  1 996  - 97 


Case  Activity* 

South 

North 

Total 

Miscellaneoust 

210 

312 

524 

Cases  Opened 

307 

407 

714 

Cases  Closed 

317 

393 

710 

*Cases  may  include  more  than  one  individual. 
f Miscellaneous  cases  represent  those  situations 
where  upon  gathering  information,  the  Children’s 
Advocate  determined  that  services  were  not 
required. 
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Ages  ofYoung  Persons  Served  1996-97 


Referral  Sources  1996-97 


Age  Category 

South 

North 

Total 

Source  of  Referral 

South 

North 

Total 

0-5  years 

124 

1 17 

241 

3rd  Party 

592 

391 

983 

6- 1 1 years 

209 

254 

463 

Anonymous 

0 

3 

3 

12-17  years 

450 

584 

1034 

Mandatory 

1 15 

144 

259 

1 8-20  years 

29 

48 

77 

Own  Motion 

0 

1 

1 

TOTALS 

812 

1003 

1815 

Self- Referral 

188 

261 

449 

TOTALS 

895 

800 

1695 

In  the  past  two  years  child  protection  caseloads  in  the  province  have  increased  significantly. 


The  workload  for  our  advocates  increased  accordingly. 

Average  Monthly  Caseload 

1991-92  1992-93 

1993-95 

1994-95 

1995-96 

1996-97 

Child  Welfare  7110  7663 

7605 

7776 

8839 

10,236 

Children’s  Advocate  188  223 

219 

243 

301 

347 

1996-97  Monthly  Caseload  Comparison 

Child  Welfare 

Children’s  Advocate 

Children’s  Advocate’s 

Month 

Monthly  Caseload 

Monthly  Caseload 

% of  Child  Welfare  Cases 

April 

9,637 

380 

4% 

May 

9,978 

379 

4% 

June 

10,142 

353 

4% 

July 

10,1  10 

343 

3% 

August 

9,972 

363 

4% 

September 

10,064 

382 

4% 

October 

10,255 

409 

4% 

November 

10,271 

393 

4% 

December 

10,246 

387 

4% 

January 

10,582 

394 

4% 

February 

10,670 

393 

4% 

March 

10,910 

380 

3% 
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Children’s  Advocate  / Child  Welfare 

Activity  Compared  to  Child  Welfare  Caseload 


Number  of  Cases  Opened  Cases  Closed  Miscellaneous 

New  Children  Cases 

Children’s  Advocate 


Average  Monthly 
Caseload  xIO 

Child  Welfare 


Advocacy  on  behalf  on  individual  children  and 
youth  may  be  illustrated  through  some  examples: 

1.  The  Children’s  Advocate  became  involved  with 
two  sisters  age  13  and  1 1 who  were  in  permanent 
care  and  residing  in  a foster  home.  There  was 
disagreement  over  a relative’s  interest  in  having 
access  to  these  siblings  in  hopes  of  eventually 
providing  for  their  care. 

The  advocate  sought  the  opinions  of  the  girls  and 
carried  their  views  to  all  parties  involved  with  these 
children.  Both  children  wished  to  have  visits  with 
the  relative  and  would  use  these  experiences  in 
determining  if  they  wished  to  live  with  them. 

The  Advocate’s  involvement  concluded  when 
the  viewpoints  of  the  girls  had  been  brought 
forward  for  consideration  by  the  decision  makers 
and  their  wishes  had  been  incorporated  into  the 
case  plan. 
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2.  A 13  year  old  boy  had  been  informed  by  his 
social  worker  that  she  planned  to  apply  to  the 
courts  for  a Permanent  Guardianship  Order.  The 
youth  disagreed  with  this  decision  on  the  basis  that 
he  wished  to  maintain  the  involvement  of  his  father 
in  guardianship  decisions  although  his  father  was 
in  prison.  He  also  preferred  not  to  remain  in  his 
current  foster  home. 

The  Advocate  assisted  him  in  securing  legal 
representation  through  Legal  Aid  so  that  he  could 
be  represented  at  the  court  hearing.  Father  and 
son  subsequently  consented  to  the  Permanent 
Guardianship  Order  based  on  an  agreement  by  all 
parties  to  Joint  Guardianship  with  monthly  access 
by  the  father. 

The  youth  offered  suggestions  as  to  where  he 
preferred  to  live.  These  were  relayed  on  to  the 
social  worker  who  promised  to  explore  them. 
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3.  A 17  year  old  youth’s  support  agreement 
expired.  He  had  been  in  a stable  placement  for  5 
months,  was  attending  school  regularly,  and  had 
been  free  from  involvement  with  the  law  although 
his  history  in  this  regard  was  extensive.  The  youth’s 
request  for  further  support  was  denied  on  the  basis 
that  he  had  declared  upon  entering  the  last 
agreement  that  further  support  from  Child  Welfare 
would  not  be  required. 

At  a meeting  with  his  Child  Welfare  worker’s 
supervisor,  (attended  by  the  advocate),  he  was  told 
that  he  had  received  considerable  help  in  the  past 
year  but  still  managed  to  get  into  problem 
situations.  As  he  was  now  stable  he  no  longer 
needed  protection  services  as  his  need  was  purely 
financial.  The  youth’s  request  was  refused  on  the 
basis  that  the  government  makes  a poor  parent. 

He  was  accused  of  becoming  ‘dependent5  when 


he  pointed  out  that  he  had  no  family  to  fall  back 
upon.  It  was  explained  to  him  by  the  supervisor 
that  the  real  world  is  tough  and  the  sooner  he 
learned  that  the  better. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Child  Welfare  worker,  this  youth 
and  many  others  like  him  were  not  in  need  of 
protection  services  even  though  they  have  no 
guardian,  no  means  of  support,  no  health  care, 
dental  care,  or  means  of  basic  needs  being  met. 
This  youth  lived  in  a youth  housing  project  which 
provided  him  with  room  and  board.  He  received 
no  other  form  of  assistance. 

Eventually  he  was  able  to  enter  into  another 
agreement  for  support  from  Child  Welfare  because 
the  supervisor  felt  that  if  the  matter  went  to  the 
Child  Welfare  Appeal  Panel  the  youth  would  be 
successful. 
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“It  seems  like  ever  since  I came  to  work  here  there  has  been 
a crisis  of  one  sort  or  another  in  Child  Welfare.  There  will  always 

be  a Crisis  in  Child  Welfare .V  Senior  Department  Manager 


Systemic  Advocacy 


Advocacy  on  behalf  on  an  individual  child  as 
described  in  the  previous  section  is  required  in 
order  to  address  their  unique  circumstances  and 
needs.  There  are  however  some  issues  within  the 
Child  Welfare  system  that  affect  any  number  of 
children.  Based  on  our  work  with  individual 
children  and  youth  we  are  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  learn  how  the  service  system  is  actually 
experienced  by  its  young  consumers. 

“The  Children’s  Advocate  shall  advise  the  Minister  on 
matters  relating  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  children 
who  receive  services  under  this  Act  and  the  provision  of 
those  services  .” 

Child  Welfare  Act 

During  our  work  with  young  people  we  record 
incidents  where  we  believe  that  the  policies  guiding 
Child  Welfare  services  and  the  practices  of  Child 
Welfare  staff  fail  to  benefit  young  people. 

Collecting  this  information  enables  us  to  define 
systemic  issues  which  we  then  take  forward  to  the 
Department. 

In  this  section  of  our  report  we  describe  what  we 
consider  to  be  some  of  the  critical  issues  within  the 
Child  Welfare  system  that  we  encountered  during 
the  year. 

Child  Welfare  in  a State  of  Crisis 

“It  seems  like  ever  since  I came  to  work  here  there  has 
been  a crisis  of  one  sort  or  another  in  Child  Welfare. 
There  will  always  be  a crisis  in  Child  Welfare .” 

Senior  Department  Manager 
In  our  report  for  1995-96  we  described  the  impact 
of  a fairly  dramatic  increase  to  the  child  protection 
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caseload.  While  the  provincial  average  monthly 
caseload  increased  from  7,776  to  8,839,  some 
urban  offices  experienced  caseload  growths 
exceeding  20%.  The  resulting  impacts  on  young 
people  attempting  to  secure  services,  the  workload 
for  Child  Welfare  workers  and  pressures  on 
placement  resources  were  documented.  The  costs 
of  this  increase  in  volume  resulted  in  the  injection 
of  an  additional  6.2  million  dollars  into  Child 
Welfare  for  the  1996-97  fiscal  year. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year  the  situation  in 
Child  Welfare  was  again  described  by  some  as  in 
a state  of  crisis: 

“We  are  in  crisis  in  Edmonton  because  of  the  shortage 
of  foster  families.” 

The  Door  Opener,  foster  parent  newsletter 

“This  memo  is  intended  to  formally  advise  you  that  we 
(the  Casework  Supervisors  and  Program  Supervisors) 
believe  that  the  Child  Welfare  program  is  currently  in 
a severe  crisis,  the  like  of  which  we  have  not  seen  since 
the  labour  dispute  of  May,  1 990.” 

Memo  by  the  Edmonton  casework  supervisors 
and  program  supervisors 

“The  consensus  amongst  the  workers  at  our  office  is  that 
the  situation  has  reached  a crisis  point  in  dealing  with 
children  and  families.” 

Memo  by  frontline  Child  Welfare  workers 
in  a Calgary  District  Office 

Caseload  Increases 

The  ‘crisis5  expressed  by  these  individuals  was  again 
attributed  to  a further  increase  in  the  child 
protection  caseloads.  The  average  monthly 
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There  were  delays  in  having  a social  worker  assess 
a child’s  circumstances  to  determine  of  they  were  in  need 
of  protection. 


provincial  caseloads  for  1996-97  was  10,236.  This 
represented  a 16%  increase  since  1995-96  and  32% 
increase  over  the  past  two  years. 

The  pressures  of  increasing  caseloads  for  Child 
Welfare  workers  was  compounded  by  a very 
high  turnover  rate  of  Child  Welfare  workers  and 
supervisors.  The  uncertainty  of  future  employment 
for  these  staff,  due  to  the  pending  transfer  of 
the  responsibilities  for  child  welfare  services  to 
Regional  Authorities,  has  resulted  in  many  staff 
seeking  employment  in  other  Department 
programs,  other  Provinces  or  in  the  private  sector. 
Attracting  new  employees  to  vacant  positions  was 
not  easy.  By  reducing  minimum  qualifications  in 
order  to  fill  vacancies,  new  recruits  must  receive 
extensive  on  the  job  training,  which  further  adds  to 
the  workload  of  the  remaining  experienced  staff. 

Under  these  conditions  staff  have  carried  workloads 
that  have  prevented  them  from  providing  the 
quality  of  services  expected  of  them. 

“We  expect  a high  level  of  performance  in  an  uncertain 
environment.” 

Regional  Child  Welfare  Manager 

Through  our  work  we  witnessed  how  an 
overworked  system  affects  children  and  those 
providing  for  their  care.  There  were  delays  in 
having  a social  worker  assess  a child’s  circumstances 
to  determine  of  they  were  in  need  of  protection. 

On  occasion,  the  volume  of  children  reported  to 
be  in  need  of  protection  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary 
were  such  that  a ‘wait  list’  existed.  Only  those 
children  in  immediate  danger  received  prompt 
intervention.  For  children  in  care  it  meant  not 
being  able  to  access  their  social  worker.  Frequently 
children  were  transferred  to  new  workers  resulting 
in  them  not  knowing  who  was  responsible  for  their 
welfare  or  who  to  contact  in  an  emergent  situation. 
Constant  changes  of  workers  compound  the 
difficult  lives  of  these  children  who  often  come  into 
care  with  a history  of  instability  and  uncertainty. 

In  response  to  the  issues  identified  by  frontline 
staff,  the  Department  did  initiate  a project 
specifically  designed  to  address  those  issues 
impacting  their  morale.  As  a result,  the  turnover 
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rate  of  staff  was  reduced,  however,  their  anxiety 
about  their  future  jobs,  given  the  pending  transfer 
of  Child  Welfare  to  the  Regional  Authorities, 
remained  high.  We  believe  that  more  definitive 
information  needs  to  be  provided  to  Child  Welfare 
staff  regarding  their  prospective  employment 
opportunities  in  order  to  provide  greater  stability 
in  the  delivery  of  services.  As  this  report  was  being 
prepared,  the  Minister  announced  that  Child 
Welfare  staff  would  be  seconded  to  the  Regional 
Authorities. 

Placement  Pressures 

With  the  increasing  numbers  of  children  requiring 
protection  from  their  parents  we  continued  to 
witness  the  difficulties  Child  Welfare  workers 
experienced  in  securing  appropriate  placements 
for  children  removed  from  the  care  of  their  family. 

“It  is  extremely  stressful  and  demoralizing  to  be 
continually  unable  to  place  children  that  require  out 
of  home  placements  in  an  appropriate  resource” 

Child  Welfare  Supervisor 

Stories  on  Placement  Needs 
from  Advocates 

• a youth  was  to  leave  Secure  Treatment  but  was 
told  she  was  going  to  be  returned  to  her  father’s 
care  since  there  were  no  foster  care  beds  and  the 
only  option  was  a hotel  bed  with  around  the 
clock  staff. 

• a 17  year  old  youth  was  living  in  the  Single 
Men’s  Hostel  because  there  were  no  resources 
that  were  willing  to  accept  him.  He  had  burnt 
his  bridges  behind  him. 

• a youth  was  ready  for  discharge  from  Secure 
Treatment  according  to  the  psychologist  but 
the  court  ordered  the  youth  be  returned  as 
there  were  no  placement  options  available. 

• a youth  remained  in  closed  custody  as  a young 
offender  for  eight  days  following  his  release  on 
his  own  recognizance.  He  could  not  leave  as 
there  was  no  place  to  go.  Although  this  youth 
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was  in  permanent  care,  he  eventually  found  his 
own  place  to  stay  through  contacts  in  jail. 

• a youth  nearing  his  18th  birthday  asked  to  have 
his  name  and  date  of  birth  changed.  He  felt  that 
if  he  were  considered  younger,  it  would  increase 
his  chances  of  finding  a place  to  live. 

Quote  from  a Child  Welfare  Worker: 

“The  Department  needs  a strategy  to  address  hard  to 
manage  youth.  They  need  placements  which  will  be 
available  to  them  in  spite  of  frequent  disruptions 
(planned  or  otherwise).  Every  child  is  entitled  to  a home 
and  most  of  these  youths  are  attachment  disordered  and 
need  consistency  of  relationships  with  caregivers.  They 
require  an  institutional  home;  not  a hotel.” 

A Child  Welfare  worker’s  comments  about 
having  to  temporarily  place  youth  in  hotels 
Some  Child  Welfare  workers  reported  that  despite 
court  orders  granting  custody  of  a child  to  the 
Director  of  Child  Welfare,  the  child  remained  in 
the  home  because  there  was  no  alternative 
placement.  In  the  urban  centres  of  Edmonton 
and  Calgary,  the  use  of  hotel  rooms  with  one-on- 
one  supervision,  24  hours  a day,  became  standard 
practice.  Foster  homes  were  over  utilized  to  the 
point  that  they  burnt  out.  Some  foster  homes, 
recruited  by  private  agencies,  had  not  been 
subjected  to  an  assessment  or  if  one  had  been  done, 
it  was  very  cursory. 

“Having  rights  but  no  resources  and  no  services 
available  is  a cruel  joke.” 

Julian  Rapport 

In  Praise  of  Paradox:  A Social  Policy 
of  Environment  Over  Prevention 
Through  our  direct  involvement  with  children  we 
are  aware  that  plans  are  frequently  determined  by 
the  placement  options  and  not  by  the  needs  of  the 
child. 

Consequently: 

• youths  who  should  be  taken  into  the  custody  of 
a Director  of  Child  Welfare  are  often  left  to  fend 
for  themselves  as  there  is  nothing  better  to  offer. 
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• children  remain  in  inadequate  placements 
because  there  is  no  alternative  resource. 

• children  are  separated  from  their  family  and 
community  because  there  are  no  placement 
resources  in  their  home  community. 

• youths  are  made  to  feel  responsible  for  finding 
their  own  placements. 

• there  is  low  to  no  tolerance  for  youth  who 
misbehave.  Care  providers  are  able  to  be 
selective  of  who  they  care  for  due  to  the 
overwhelming  placement  needs. 

Under  these  placement  pressures,  some  Regions  are 
experimenting  with  new  alternative  care  models 
such  as,  cCaring  Families’  and  kinship  care,  whereby 
extended  family  members  or  friends  are  encouraged 
to  care  for  children  who  would  otherwise  be  placed 
in  a foster  home.  While  these  efforts  increase  the 
voluntary  involvement  of  the  community  in  caring 
for  abused  and  neglected  children,  there  are 
difficulties  in  rationalizing  the  differences  in  com- 
pensation provided  to  foster  parents  and  extended 
family  or  community  members  and  different  levels 
of  support  offered.  These  developments  have 
caused  some  confusion  because  children  with  very 
similar  needs  are  placed  in  all  of  these  resources. 

The  costs  for  ‘out  of  home’  care  for  children  is  one 
of  the  major  expenditures  within  Child  Welfare. 
Given  the  supply  and  demand  situation,  caregivers 
are  able  to  demand  maximum  compensation  for 
their  services. 

“One  rural  Region  has  six  foster  homes  costing  $5,000 
per  month  for  long-term  care.” 

Youths  in  need  of  secure  treatment  because  they  are 
a danger  to  themselves  or  others  continue  to 
present  challenges  due  to  the  few  beds  available 
in  the  Province.  Transporting  these  youngsters 
between  6 centres  in  Alberta  in  order  to  make  a 
temporary  placement  is  a common  practice.  The 
pressures  on  Child  Welfare  to  serve  this  group  of 
clients,  in  part,  reflects  the  serious  limitations  of 
the  mental  health  programs  for  children  in  this 
province. 
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There  is  a need  to  determine  why  so  many  children  need  protective  services  and 
steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  these  children  from  being  neglected  and  abused. 


“We  are  treated  sometimes  as  though  we  want  to  be  in 
care.  We  are  in  care  because  of  what  others  have  done  to 
us.” 

Youth  in  care 

In  spite  of  increasing  caseloads,  Child  Welfare 
was  again  expected  to  manage  within  the  budget 
allocated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Expenditures,  however,  did  exceed  the  budget 
primarily  due  to  the  caseload  growth  in  the 
Edmonton  and  Calgary  Regions.  An  analysis  of 
program  expenditures  revealed  that  over  the  past 
several  years  the  costs  per  case  have  been 
maintained.  This  has  been  accompanied  by 
reducing  services  such  as  treatment  therapy  to  a 
minimum.  The  deficits  in  the  last  few  years  were 
due  to  volume  increases. 

“I  frequently  hear  youths  talk  about  having  to  beg  for 
clothes  or  personal  belongings  because  the  Department 
and  the  parents  are  in  conflict  over  who  should  meet 
these  costs.  It’s  the  begging  that  is  so  often  mentioned.” 

An  Advocate 

We  became  aware  of  work  being  done  to  identify 
options  for  controlling  costs.  We  participated  at  the 
Executive  Committee  meeting  where  these  options 
were  presented  and  discussed.  Our  understanding 
was  that  while  careful  management  was  required, 
children  would  be  protected  and  adequately  cared 
for.  However,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  Report,  we 
are  once  again  being  informed  that  the  first  quarter 
forecasts  for  1997-98  has  again  identified  potential 
deficits.  Once  again,  managers  are  being  directed  to 
find  ways  to  control  costs. 

The  following  factors  have  been  identified  by  Child 
Welfare  as  contributing  to  the  caseload  growth: 

• socioeconomic  problems  experienced  by  some 
families  living  in  urban  centres. 

• some  down  loading  by  other  Government 
Departments  that  have  been  affected  by  fiscal 
restraint  policies. 

• impact  on  families  as  a result  of  reforms  to  the 
provincial  welfare  programs. 

• increasing  expectations  of  communities  for 
services  to  more  children  and  families  attributed 


to  their  participation  in  the  redesign  of  services 
to  children. 

• child  protection  services  in  the  past  few  years  has 
focused  strongly  on  keeping  children  out  of  the 
system.  In  the  absence  of  any  services  for  some 
of  these  children,  their  circumstances 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where  they  then 
required  more  extensive  and  expensive  child 
protection  services. 

The  ‘crisis5  in  Child  Welfare  as  described  above  has 
existed  over  the  past  two  years.  As  caseloads  have 
increased,  staff  are  overworked,  there  are  not 
enough  resources,  and  allocated  budgets  are 
exceeded.  In  our  view,  the  situation  suggests  the 
need  for  major  reforms  for  services  to  children  and 
families.  Without  different  fundamental  strategic 
changes  we  see  only  further  resources  continuing 
to  be  consumed  with  no  real  resolution  to  the 
problems.  This  challenge  is  not  unique  to  Alberta 
as  very  similar  situations  exist  within  child  welfare 
programs  across  the  nation. 

“All  over  North  America,  governments  are  seeking  new 
directions  for  child  welfare.  They  are  finding  that  the 
old  ways  of  providing  services  takes  responsibility  away 
from  families  and  involves  expensive  services  that  are 
not  focused  on  results.  Alberta  is  no  exception.” 

Reshaping  Child  Welfare,  1993 
There  is  a need  to  determine  why  so  many 
children  need  protective  services  and  steps 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  these  children  from 
being  neglected  and  abused. 

One  of  the  key  factors  that  causes  children  to  be  at 
risk  is  poverty.  The  pain  poverty  inflicts  on  children 
is  well  lmown  to  social  workers,  teachers  and 
medical  professionals  who  come  into  contact  with 
these  children  daily.  The  incidence  of  poverty  is 
regularly  documented  and  publicized  by  the  media. 

In  our  work  we  have  seen  young  people  who  are 
homeless  and  without  hope  of  completing  their 
education  or  finding  decent  employment.  Children 
are  handed  over  to  Child  Welfare  workers  because 
the  parents  are  unable  to  provide  them  with  the 
essential  needs  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
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Parents,  overwhelmed  with  financial  pressures, 
may  express  their  frustrations  through  abuses 
of  their  children. 

We  wonder  to  what  extent  welfare  reform  in 
Alberta  has  had  an  impact  on  increasing  Child 
Welfare  caseloads.  We  know  that  in  some  instances 
Child  Welfare  workers  have  provided  funds  for 
families  that  once  were  provided  for  under  the 
welfare  program.  Child  Welfare  has  made  these 
expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  children 
to  remain  in  the  care  of  their  parents.  In  1996,  the 
Provincial  Auditor  General  recommended  that  the 
Department  determine  what  happened  to  families 
on  welfare  who  were  cut  off  by  reforms  that  started 
in  1993.  Although  we  understand  a firm  was 
subsequently  retained  to  conduct  a review,  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  findings  to  date. 

From  our  reading  of  the  preliminary  service  plans 
prepared  by  Steering  Committees  in  the  18 
Regions,  communities  are  identifying  numerous 
creative  ways  to  support  families  and  children. 

Some  plans,  though,  contain  minimal  information 
on  how  children  in  need  of  protection  will  be 
served,  which  we  understand,  reflects  some 
reluctance  in  some  regions  for  acceptance  of  this 
responsibility. 

We  are  hopeful  that  Regional  Authorities  will  meet 
the  challenge  of  finding  new  strategies  for  serving 
children  and  families.  We  anticipate  that  given  finite 
resources,  they  will  struggle  to  find  a balance 
between  serving  children  currendy  in  need  of 
protection  and  the  implementation  of  creative 
programs  that  provide  for  early  intervention. 

“It  is  not  a case  of  being  in  the  family  support  camp  ’ or 
the  c child  protection  camp’.  They  are  not  different 
philosophical  clubs  where  protection  workers  get  to  choose 
which  they  will  join.  Being  child  centred  means  having 
an  individual  loyalty  to  the  child’s  safety  and  well  being. 
In  some  cases , or  at  different  times  in  a family’s  life, 
that  may  mean  providing  family  supports  or  working 
towards  reunifications.  But  for  others  it  may  mean  just 
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the  opposite.  In  every  case,  it  means  decisions  based 
on  what  will  ensure  that  child’s  safety  and  well  being.” 

Judge  Thomas  J.  Gove 

From  the  Report  of  the  Gove  Inquiry  into  Child 
Protection  (B.C.  1995) 

We  also  know  that  the  responsibility  for  addressing 
the  needs  of  children  and  families  cannot  be 
assumed  by  any  one  government  department.  The 
integration  of  services  for  children  is  critical.  While 
there  were  high  expectations  for  the  integration  of 
services  with  the  redesign  of  children’s  services 
these  expectations  have  not  been  realized.  At  best, 
it  appears  that  there  will  be  opportunities  for 
collaboration  or  coordination  at  the  community 
level. 

Child  Welfare  Program 
Policies  and  Practices 

During  the  year  we  initiated  a formal  reporting 
process  whereby  on  a quarterly  basis,  we  inform 
the  Department  of  the  concerns  about  Child 
Welfare  program  policies  and  practices. 

Our  approach  to  advocating  for  systemic  changes 
include  the  following  features: 

• The  identification  of  systemic  issues  arises  from 
the  experiences  of  young  people  shared  with,  or 
observed  by  the  Children’s  Advocate. 

• Systemic  issues  are  based  on  evidence  that 
needed  services  are  not  available,  are  not 
accessible,  are  not  appropriate  or  are  not 
effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  young  people. 

• Systemic  issues  are  tracked  by  the  Children’s 
Advocate  until  the  desired  outcome  has  been 
realized  or  it  has  been  determined  that  further 
advocacy  efforts  would  be  in  vain. 

The  following  are  two  examples  of  concerns  we 
raised  and  the  position  taken  by  the  Department: 

• We  suggested  that  the  Child  Welfare  program 
requires  a more  thorough  system  for  tracking 
death  of  children  known  to  Child  Welfare 
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“It  doesn’t  matter  whether  a home  is  Indian  or  white , 

I just  want  a forever  home.” 

A nine  year  old  First  Nations  Child 


workers.  Child  Welfare  has  implemented  a more 
comprehensive  system  to  track  the  deaths  of 
children  who  had  received  child  protection 
services. 

• We  saw  how  personal  information  becoming 
public  in  open  court  can  harm  a young  person. 
We  shared  the  experience  with  the  Child  Welfare 
program  and  requested  that  Child  Welfare 
workers  be  reminded  of  their  authority  to 
request  a court  hearing  be  closed.  Child  Welfare 
provided  a reminder  to  all  staff  that  they  should 
seek  to  have  the  court  closed  when  appropriate. 

The  above  examples  of  systemic  issues  are  the  types 
of  concerns  our  office  identifies  and  the  joint 
problem-solving  processes  we  have  with  the 
Department  in  changing  Child  Welfare  policies 
and  practices  when  required. 

There  are  however,  much  more  complex  Child 
Welfare  issues  that  are  not  readily  resolved 
primarily  because  the  process  for  finding  a 
resolution  involves  stakeholders  outside  the 
Department  of  Family  and  Social  Services. 

Two  such  issues  are  reported  below: 

1 . Determining  the  best  long-term  plan  for  young 
Aboriginal  children  in  non-Aboriginal  foster  care 
has  been  a concern  for  years  as  reported  in  our 
previous  annual  reports.  These  children  are  in 
permanent  care  which  means  they  are  legally 
adoptable.  Frequendy  they  have  been  in  the  care 
of  the  same  foster  parents  for  a number  of  years 
and  bonds  have  formed  between  the  child  and  the 
caregivers.  Child  Welfare  workers  are  expected  to 
address  the  long-term  needs  of  these  children. 

In  these  situations  competing  interests  become 
entrenched.  The  foster  parents  will  want  to  adopt 
the  child  as  a demonstration  of  their  commitment 
to  the  relationship  that  has  developed.  The  child’s 
Band  however,  will  often  aspire  to  have  the  child’s 
heritage  preserved  with  the  eventual  placement  of 
the  child  on  the  reserve.  Unfortunately,  the  wishes 
of  the  child  sometimes  get  overlooked  during  the 
process  of  resolving  these  competing  interests. 

In  February,  1997,  the  Department  issued  a policy 
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position  for  one  year  whereby  the  adoption  of  First 
Nation  children  cannot  occur  without  a Band 
Council  resolution  or  written  consent  from  the 
Chief  and  Council. 

While  we  support  the  need  for  policies  developed 
in  partnerships  between  the  Department  and  the 
First  Nations,  we  are  concerned  that  individual 
children  are  left  for  long  periods  of  time  in 
positions  of  uncertainty.  In  fairness  to  the  children, 
we  encourage  those  in  positions  of  leadership  to 
conclude  their  deliberations  on  this  matter  as 
expediently  as  possible,  preferably  well  before 
February,  1998. 

“It  doesn’t  mutter  whether  a home  is  Indian  or  white, 

I just  want  a forever  home.” 

A nine  year  old  First  Nations  child 
2.  There  is  a need  for  the  Department  to 
implement  effective  mechanisms  of  accountability 
for  the  delivery  of  Child  Welfare  services  provided 
by  community  agencies. 

Over  the  years,  the  Department  has  entered  into 
agreements  with  First  Nations  Bands  whereby 
authorities  for  the  delivery  of  child  protection 
services  have  been  delegated  to  the  Band.  The 
purpose  of  these  agreements  is  to  enable  the 
Band  to  provide  its  own  Child  Welfare  services. 

Most  services  provided  by  First  Nations  Child  and 
Family  Services  are  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Act.  We  have,  however,  been  made 
aware  of  poor  and  even  harmful  case  practices,  and 
at  times  outright  refusals  to  meet  the  basic 
expectations  of  the  Child  Welfare  Act. 

We  have  been  puzzled  by  the  reluctance  of  the 
Department  to  challenge  Aboriginal  agencies  in 
such  instances.  When  the  Department  does  offer 
assistance,  some  agencies  prefer  to  struggle  alone 
in  situations  that  would  daunt  even  well  established 
service  providers. 

We  suggested  to  the  Department  that  without 
mechanisms  to  ensure  quality  services  are  effective 
and  in  place,  the  Department  is  unable  to  exercise 
the  accountability  required  under  the  Child  Welfare 
Act. 
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ccWhile  we  support  the  delegation  of  responsibility  for 
child  welfare  to  Aboriginal  communities,  we  cannot 
forget  that  all  of  Alberta’s  children  are  entitled  to  the 
rights  and  protection  afforded  by  the  Child  Welfare  Act. 
If  we  fail  to  challenge  inadequate  Aboriginal  child 
welfare  agencies,  we  fail  these  children  ” 

Source:  document  presented  to  Executive 
Committee  by  Dr.  Jean  Lafrance 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  Aboriginal  community 
wishes  to  provide  an  inferior  service  to  their 
children,  rather  they  seek  to  have  the  best  possible 
service. 

We  have  encouraged  the  Department  to: 

• reassure  Aboriginal  communities  that  their 
success  is  paramount; 

• make  it  ‘safe5  for  Aboriginal  communities 
to  share  their  difficulties; 

• develop  joint  monitoring  and  peer  review 
systems  to  ensure  Aboriginal  child  protection 
services  meet  minimum  expectations; 

• establish  a team  of  experts  to  assist  faltering 
agencies; 

• promote  the  development  of  an  accreditation 
system  for  Aboriginal  Child  Welfare  that  builds 
on  the  standards  approved  at  the  Chief’s 
Summit;  and, 


• be  prepared  to  rescind  the  delegation  to 
Aboriginal  agencies  who  fail  to  meet  basic 
expectations. 

Since  we  made  these  recommendations  to  the 
Department,  we  are  aware  of  several  Bands  who 
want  monitoring  systems  developed  with  the 
Department  before  they  commence  the  delivery  of 
services  under  an  agreement.  We  also  believe  that 
there  is  work  being  done  to  pursue  one  standard 
agreement  format  to  be  used  by  the  Federal 
Government,  First  Nations  Bands  and  the 
Department  which  would  include  mechanisms  for 
the  accountability  of  the  services  provided  by  that 
agency. 

The  issue  of  monitoring  and  evaluation  takes  on 
a greater  urgency  as  preparations  are  made  for  18 
Regional  Authorities  to  assume  responsibility  for 
child  welfare  services.  We  suggest  that  our 
experiences  with  Aboriginal  communities  could 
serve,  as  a prototype  from  which  important  lessons 
could  be  learned. 
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Redesign  of  Children’s  Services 

As  we  have  stated  in  our  last  several  Annual 
Reports,  the  work  of  the  Steering  Committees  and 
the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Children  and 
Family  Services  represents  a significant  change  in 
how  services  will  be  provided  to  children. 

In  anticipation  of  the  discussions  volunteers  would 
be  having  throughout  the  Province  on  the  needs  of 
children  and  families,  we  completed  a discussion 
paper  entitled  The  Children’s  Advocate:  A Discussion- 
Paper  on  the  Future  of  Advocacy  For  Children  in 
Alberta. 

In  our  view,  the  spring  of  1996  was  the  appropriate 
time  to  begin  to  consult  with  key  community 
members  involved  in  completing  visions  of  how 
children  and  families  might  best  be  served  in  their 
community.  Our  consultations  with  them  were  for 
the  purpose  of: 

• informing  them  about  advocacy  and  the  role 
of  the  Children’s  Advocate. 

• establishing  a relationship  with  steering 
committees,  working  groups,  youth,  and  various 
community  organizations. 

• seeking  perspectives  about  the  future  direction 
of  this  office. 

The  paper  discussed  four  broad  areas: 

1.  What  changes  should  the  office  undertake  to 
prepare  for  community  ownership  for  the 
delivery  of  services  to  children? 

2.  Would  delegation  of  some  or  all  of  the  formal 
authorities  of  the  Children’s  Advocate  to 
individuals  in  some  communities  be  beneficial? 


3.  Are  there  opportunities  to  promote  alternative 
forms  of  advocacy  at  the  community  level 
involving  community  members? 

4.  Since  the  new  service  model  is  to  focus  on  the 
integration  of  services,  should  the  scope  of  the 
Children’s  Advocate  be  expanded  beyond 
children  who  are  in  receipt  of  child  protection 
services  to  other  children  served  by  a Regional 
Authority? 

By  February,  1997,  we  had  completed  consultation 
with  50  groups  involving  500  people  including  17 
Regional  Steering  Committees  and  their  working 
groups,  youth  groups,  community  organizations 
and  Regional  Child  Welfare  staff. 

There  was  universal  acceptance  for  the  concept 
of  an  advocate  for  children  in  the  future  service 
system;  someone  who  would  take  a stand,  speak 
on  behalf  of  a child,  or  assist  youth  to  speak  for 
themselves.  There  was  strong  support  for  a 
Provincial  Children’s  Advocate  who  would  ensure 
that  formal,  legislated  advocacy  in  the  child 
protection  system  was  similar  across  all  Regions 
in  terms  of  policies  and  standards.  In  addition,  the 
Advocate  would  also  support  Regional  efforts  to 
develop  their  own  local  forms  of  community  based 
natural  advocacy.  Communities  also  expect  the 
Children’s  Advocate  to  provide  them  with  overall 
systemic  information  regarding  services  to  children 
in  the  province.  All  respondents  believed  in  the 
importance  of  the  Advocate  being  independent 
from  whomever  is  providing  child  and  family 
services. 

The  capacity  for  the  Children’s  Advocate  to 
delegate  his/her  authorities  was  thought  by  this 
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office  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  increased 
community  involvement  in  the  provision  of 
advocacy  services  for  children,  particularly  First 
Nations  Bands.  We  did  not  find  much  interest  in 
this  part  of  our  presentations. 

As  a result  of  our  deliberation  with  community 
stakeholders,  we  feel  encouraged  to  place  an  even 
greater  emphasis  on  assisting  communities  to  build 
quality  advocacy  services  for  children.  As  commun- 
ities pursue  the  responsibility  for  the  delivery  of 
services  to  children,  we  will  remain  committed  to 
supporting  them  in  the  development  of  local 
advocates  for  children. 

Our  desire  to  promote  the  notion  of  advocacy 
for  children  in  the  redesign  of  children’s  services 
received  the  most  discussion  providing  a rich 
assortment  of  ideas  regarding  the  development 
of  community  advocates  for  youth.  By  having 
the  Children’s  Advocate  staff  share  their  basic 
knowledge  and  experience  with  community 
resources,  opportunities  were  seen  for  a very 
effective  community-based  resource  dedicated 
to  protecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  children. 


Finally,  communities  were  of  the  opinion  that  with 
the  integration  of  services  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a Regional  Authority,  the  mandate  of  the  Children’s 
Advocate  should  not  be  confined  to  the  population 
of  children  in  receipt  of  child  protection  services. 
We  heard  that  there  are  concerns  for  other  groups 
of  young  people  who  require  support  and 
assistance  such  as  those  unable  to  access  services, 
young  offenders  and  those  with  parents  who  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  adequately  represent  the 
interest  of  their  children. 

A full  report  on  the  results  of  our  consultations  are 
documented  in  a paper  entitled  The  Children’s 
Advocate:  A Program  Consultation  on  the  Future  of 
Advocacy  for  Children  in  Alberta  (February  1997) 
which  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  our  offices. 

As  this  report  is  being  written,  we  are  returning 
to  all  the  Steering  Committees  and  reporting 
the  results  of  our  consultation. 
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Children’s  Advocate  Program  Developments 


Involvement  ofYouth  in  the 
Redesign  of  Services 

A key  approach  to  the  redesign  of  children’s  services 
is  the  involvement  of  consumers  of  services  for 
children  and  families.  These  individuals  are  to  be 
provided  with  opportunities  to  have  their  input 
into  the  development  of  services  as  well  as  their 
ongoing  evaluation. 

At  the  onset  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
Regional  Steering  Committees,  we  advocated  for 
the  inclusion  of  youth  on  various  committees. 
Throughout  the  year  we  contracted  the  services  of 
a former  youth  in  care  who  undertook  to  promote 
the  involvement  of  young  people  in  local  planning. 
While  some  youth  did  participate  (including 
becoming  members  of  some  Steering  Committees), 
some  have  reported  that  the  process  was  not  all  that 
meaningful  for  them.  Some  young  people  were 
overwhelmed  by  jargon  and  often  did  not 
understand  the  discussions.  This  led  many  to 
conclude  that  their  participation  was  a token  effort 
at  best. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  Regions  in  the  Southern 
part  of  the  Province  recognized  that  they  did  not 
engage  sufficient  youth  in  their  work  which  caused 
them  to  complete  workshops  specifically  for  them. 
The  Commissioner’s  Office  has  also  recently 
conducted  a weekend  conference  for  those  youth 
who  have  been  involved  in  the  redesign  of 
children’s  services  to  date.  It  is  through  these  types 
of  dialogues  that  adults  and  youth  will  learn  how 
to  work  together  more  effectively. 
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Lesser  Slave  Lake  Project 

From  the  inception  of  the  Children’s  Advocate 
program  in  1989,  there  has  been  concern  about 
the  lack  of  presence  of  the  program  in  most  First 
Nation  and  Metis  communities. 

In  an  attempt  to  address  this  gap,  the  Children’s 
Advocate  has  invited  some  communities  to  enter 
into  a partnership  whereby  we  could  pilot  more 
culturally  appropriate  approaches  to  advocacy. 

The  Lesser  Slave  Lake  Indian  Regional  Council 
(LSLIRC)  approached  the  Children’s  Advocate 
in  October  1996,  with  a request  to  undertake  such 
a partnership. 

It  was  agreed  between  the  two  parties  that: 

• LSLIRC  would  identify  two  individuals  who 
would  be  their  designates  to  receive  delegated 
Children’s  Advocate  authorities; 

• the  Children’s  Advocate  would  hire  one  of  the 
designates  and  that  LSLIRC  would  seek  funding 
for  the  second  designate  from  Indian  and 
Northern  Affairs  Canada  (INAC).  The  money 
received  from  INAC  would  be  administered  by 
the  Children’s  Advocate  program; 

• the  Children’s  Advocate  would  provide  training 
and  support  to  the  two  designates. 

It  was  also  agreed  diat  an  Elder  from  one  of  the 
communities  would  assist  in  the  community 
development  component  of  the  Project. 


“The  most  important  thing  for  us  to  think  about  is  the 
relationships  we  need T Advocate  with  lslirc 


The  Project  has  two  primary  outcomes: 

• to  have  the  two  individuals  become  the  primary, 
formal  advocates  for  children  and  youth  from 
Regional  Council  Communities; 

• to  explore  alternative  forms  of  advocacy  at  the 
community  level  that  might  better  meet  the 
needs  of  their  children. 

The  challenges  of  this  project  are  well  underway. 

“The  most  important  thing  for  us  to  think  about  is  the 
relationships  we  need.” 

Advocate  with  LSLIRC 

Support  Advocate  Program 

Experience  by  our  Advocates  has  shown  that  while 
short-term  involvement  is  usually  sufficient  to 
address  the  issues  a youth  has,  some  young  people 
are  reluctant  to  terminate  their  contact  with  the 
Advocate.  They  are  seeking  to  continue  a 
relationship  which  they  have  found  supportive  and 
caring,  and  which  is  otherwise  absent  in  their  lives. 

These  youth  often  have  had  numerous  disruptions 
in  their  lives,  including  interrupted  relationships, 
and  feel  incompetent,  powerless  and  lack  a sense  of 
belonging.  They  are  without  the  consistent  support 
of  nurturing  adults  which  is  a necessary 
developmental  step  to  their  undertaking  and 
mastering  the  developmental  tasks  of  adolescence. 

In  response  to  the  needs  of  these  youth  we 
undertook  to  provide  up  to  six  youths  who  have 
had  contact  with  the  Children’s  Advocate  Northern 
Regional  office,  and  who  are  without  a significant 
adult  figure  in  their  lives,  with  an  adult  who  is 
committed  to  assisting  them  as  they  develop  and 
pursue  their  own  goals.  The  activities  of  the  adult 
volunteers  will  be  underpinned  by  the  philosophy 
and  values  of  the  Children’s  Advocate  program. 

A University  of  Alberta  graduate  student  who 
recendy  completed  an  independent  study  at  the 
Children’s  Advocate  Northern  Regional  office, 
became  the  Project  Coordinator.  With  the  support 
of  an  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Children’s 
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Advocate  Northern  Regional  Office,  she  developed 
and  is  implementing  the  ‘Support  Advocate 
Program.’ 

Advocacy  Workshops 

The  Children’s  Advocate  Southern  Regional  office 
developed  a presentation  designed  to  provide 
guidelines  for  individuals  who  desire  to  advocate 
on  behalf  of  individual  children  known  to  them. 
During  the  year,  presentations  were  provided  to: 

• University  of  Alberta  social  work  students 

• parent  group  at  the  Adolescent  Alcohol 
Recovery  Centre 

• John  Howard  Society  Volunteers 

• Foster  Parents 

In  addition,  consultation  occurred  with  various 
groups  who  were  interested  in  strengthening 
their  advocacy  roles,  (eg.  Calgary  Regional  Health 
Authority,  Junior  League  of  Canada). 

Standing  Up  for  Kids 

Our  belief  is  that  many  individuals  can  become 
potent  advocates  for  children.  To  assist  parents, 
social  workers,  volunteers,  teachers,  nurses,  friends, 
family  members  and  others,  we  completed  a 
reference  guide  on  how  to  become  a more  effective 
advocate.  Standing  Up  For  Kids  presents 
information  on  difference  advocacy  strategies  and 
techniques.  Copies  of  this  document  are  available 
from  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Children’s  Advocate. 

Peer  Support 

The  Children’s  Advocate  Southern  Regional  office 
hosted  a conference  last  fall  involving  social  service 
personnel  and  representatives  of  the  various  Youth 
in  Care  Associations  across  Canada.  As  a result  of 
this  conference,  a training  manual  has  been 
prepared  for  national  distribution  which  will  assist 
youth  to  support  their  peers  who  are  in  receipt  of 
child  protection  services. 
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Outreach  to  Aboriginal 
Communities 

The  Children’s  Advocate  Southern  Regional  office 
contracted  a First  Nations  person  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province  in  an  effort  to  build  a stronger 
bridge  between  the  Children’s  Advocate  and  three 
First  Nations  Reserves. 

This  spring,  the  Children’s  Advocate  Southern 
Regional  office  sponsored  a conference  for  youth 
in  care  at  the  Tsuu  T’ina  Reserve. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  conference  was 
to  encourage  youth  to  speak  directly  with  the 
Children’s  Advocate,  the  community  Child  Welfare 
staff  and  the  Department’s  Management  in  the 
Calgary  Regional  Office  about  their  issues  and 
needs.  The  success  of  this  conference  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  another  similar  event  is  being 
planned. 


Children’s  Advocates  in  Canada 

In  our  1994-95  Annual  Report  we  commented  on 
the  developments  of  Children’s  Advocacy  programs 
across  Canada.  With  programs  now  in  place  from 
Quebec  to  British  Columbia,  the  Children’s 
Advocates  have  held  increasing  interest  in  sharing 
information  on  the  roles  of  their  offices  and 
experiences  in  advocating  on  behalf  of  children. 
Biannual  meetings  of  Canada’s  Children’s 
Advocates  are  now  occurring.  In  addition  to 
supporting  one  another  through  the  exchange 
of  information,  this  group  has  identified  several 
common  concerns  that  are  being  pursued 
collectively. 

We  are  also  beginning  to  recognize  issues  that 
are  national  in  scope  and  which  affect  many  of 
Canada’s  children.  This  group  is  actively  pursuing 
the  development  of  strategies  that  will  better 
address  problems  at  this  level. 
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Appendix  A 

The  Child  Welfare  Act  Section  2 

Matters  to  be  considered 

2 A Court  and  all  persons  shall  exercise  any 

authority  or  make  any  decision  relating  to  a child 
who  is  in  need  of  protective  services  under  this 
Act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  child  and  in  doing 
so  shall  consider  the  following  as  well  as  any 
other  relevant  matter: 

(a)  the  family  is  the  basic  unit  of  society  and 
its  well-being  should  be  supported  and 
preserved; 

(b)  the  interests  of  a child  should  be  recognized 
and  protected; 

(c)  the  family  has  the  right  to  the  least  invasion  of 
its  privacy  and  interference  with  its  freedom  that 
is  compatible  with  its  own  interest,  the  interest 
of  the  individual  family  members  and  society; 

(d)  a child,  if  the  child  is  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion,  is  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  express 
that  opinion  on  matters  affecting  the  child  and 
the  child’s  opinion  should  be  considered  by  those 
making  decisions  that  affect  the  child; 

(e)  the  family  is  responsible  for  the  care  and 
supervision  of  its  children  and  every  child  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  a wanted  and  valued 
member  of  a family,  and  to  that  end 

(i)  if  protective  services  are  necessary  to  assist 
the  family  in  providing  for  the  care  of  a child, 
those  services  should  be  supplied  to  the  family 
in  so  far  as  it  is  reasonably  practicable  to  do  so 

in  order  to  support  the  family  unit  and  to  prevent 
the  need  to  remove  the  child  from  the  family,  and 

(ii)  a child  should  be  removed  from  the  family 
only  when  other  less  intrusive  measures  are  not 
sufficient  to  protect  the  survival,  security,  or 
development  of  the  child; 

(f)  any  decision  concerning  the  removal  of  a child 
from  the  child’s  family  should  take  into  account 

(i)  the  benefits  to  the  child  of  maintaining, 
wherever  possible,  the  child’s  familial,  cultural, 
social  and  religious  heritage, 

(ii)  the  benefits  to  the  child  of  stability  and 
continuity  of  care  and  relationships, 
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(iii)  the  risks  to  the  child  if  the  child  remains  with 
the  family,  is  removed  from  the  family  or  is 
returned  to  the  family,  and 

(iv)  the  merits  of  allowing  the  child  to  remain 
with  the  family  compared  to  the  merits  of 
removing  the  child  from  the  family; 

(g)  if  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  protection  of 

a child  who  may  be  in  need  of  protective  services, 
the  child’s  family  should  be  referred  to 
community  resources  for  services  that  would 
support  and  preserve  the  family  and  prevent  the 
need  for  any  other  intervention  under  this  Act; 

(h)  any  decision  concerning  the  placement  of  a child 
outside  the  child’s  family  should  take  into  account 

(i)  the  benefits  to  the  child  of  a placement  that 
respects  the  child’s  familial,  cultural,  social  and 
religious  heritage, 

(ii)  the  benefits  to  the  child  of  stability  and 
continuity  of  care  and  relationships, 

(iii)  the  benefits  to  the  child  of  a placement 
within  or  as  close  as  possible  to  the  child’s 
home  community, 

(iv)  the  mental,  emotional  and  physical  needs  of 
the  child  and  the  child’s  mental,  emotional  and 
physical  stage  of  development,  and 

(v)  whether  or  not  the  proposed  placement  is 
suitable  for  the  child; 

(i)  the  provision  of  protective  services  is  intended 
to  remedy  or  alleviate  the  condition  that  caused 
the  child  to  be  in  need  of  protective  services; 

(j)  if  a child  is  being  provided  with  care  under  this 
Act,  the  child  should  be  provided  with  a level  of 
care  that  is  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
child  and  consistent  with  community  standards 
and  available  resources; 

(k)  if  a child  is  being  provided  with  care  under  this 
Act,  a plan  for  the  care  of  a child  should  be 
developed  that  will  address  the  child’s  need  for 
stability  and  continuity  of  care  and  relationships; 

(l)  a person  who  assumes  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  a child  under  this  Act  should  endeavour  to 
make  the  child  aware  of  the  child’s  familial, 
cultural,  social  and  religious  heritage; 

(m) there  should  be  no  unreasonable  delay  in  making 
or  implementing  a decision  affecting  a child. 
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Appendix  B 

Notice  of  Referral  to  the  Children’s 
Advocate 


/dlbcrra 

FAMILY  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 


Child  Welfare  Services 


Mandatory  Notification  to  the  Children's  Advocate 
from  a Child  Welfare  Staff  Member 


n 1 Regarding  the  child 


born 


± /_ 

date 


[U 


Notice 


To  the  Children's  Advocate. 

This  child  is  the  subject  of  

legal  authority 


The  child  currently  lives: 
with 


name  of  care  giver 

at 

relationship,  e.g.  parent,  foster  parent 

The  child's  child  welfare  worker  is: 

address 

phone 

name 

district  office 

phone 

UlIS 

Reason  for  Notice 

I am  notifying  you  because: 

The  child  disagrees  with  a proposed  significant  decision  or  plan. 

The  child  might  have  been  emotionally,  physically  or  sexually  abused  while  in  care. 

IJ  The  significant  people  involved  with  the  child  strongly  disagree  about  a proposed  decision  or  plan. 


reason 


time 


location 


I I I believe  the  child's  needs  are  not  being  met;  the  child's  rights  are  not  being  protected;  the  child's  viewpoint 
or  interest  is  not  being  considered;  or  all  relevant  information  is  not  being  considered. 

Additional  Information  


Name 

SSA  2110  (Rev.  95/03) 


year  / month  / 


/ j_ 

date 


Child's  I.D.  Number 

For  Office  Use  Only 

D.O.  Number  District  Office  Name 

1 1.  1 

File  Section  5 


District  Office  File 
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Notes: 

1 . A young  person  in 
receipt  of  individual 
advocacy  may  also  be 
included  in  a class 
advocacy  activity. 

2.  A young  person 
involved  in  a class 
advocacy  activity  may,  at 
any  time,  receive 
individual  advocacy 
services  when  the 
person  encounters  an 
unique  issue. 

3. The  names  used  in 
these  examples  are 
fictitious  and  do 
notrepresent  any  clients 
of  the  Child  Welfare 
system 


Appendix  C 


Activities  of  the  Children’s  Advocate 


Individual  Advocacy 

Class  Advocacy 

Systemic  Advocacy 

Consultation 

Definition 

Advocacy  on  behalf  of  an 
individual  with  any 
number  of  issues 

Advocacy  on  behalf  of  a 
group  of  individuals  with 
at  least  one  common 

issue 

Advocacy  on  behalf  of 
the  Child  Welfare  System 
at  a broad  government  or 
comments  level 

Providing  information 
and/or  advice  on  the 
provision  of  services  to 
children 

Advocacy 

Activities 

Instructed  Advocacy 

• youth  directs  the 
actions  of  the  advocate. 

• advocate  will  support 
the  youth  in  the  expres- 
sion of  their  views/ 
opinions. 

Instructed  Advocacy 

• all  or  a representation 
of  the  group  direct  the 
action  of  the  advocate. 

• advocate  may  support 
the  youths  in  the 
expression  of  their 
views/opinions. 

Raising  concerns  and/or 
promoting  innovations  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  the  system  in  serving 
children. 

Responding  to 
individuals/or  groups  with 
information  on  advocacy, 
Child  Welfare  services 
and  the  like.  Advice  may 
represent  experiences 
within  the  Children’s 
Advocate  program  or 
otherwise. 

Non-instructed  Advocacy 

• advocate  protects  the 
rights  of  the  individual 

• advocate  represents  the 
interests  of  the  child. 

Non-instructed  Advocacy 
• advocate  represents  the 
interests  of  the  group  and 
seeks  to  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals. 

Desired 

Outcome 

To  influence  people 
involved  in  a decision 
making  process  that  will 
impact  an  individual. 

To  influence  an  individual 
or  body  responsible  for  a 
particular  service  to  a 
defined  population. 

To  influence  those  in 
positions  of  authority  to 
make  decisions  that 
improve  services  to 
children. 

To  share  the  expertise 
of  individual  employees  of 
the  Children’s  Advocate 
Program  with  others. 

Examples 

Johnny  Jones  (a  resident 
of  a group  home) 

• disagrees  with  case 
manager  about  future 
placement  plan. 

• feels  he  is  being  denied 
access  to  a brother  in 
another  placement. 

• feels  the  actions  taken 
by  staff  in  disciplining  him 
are  unfair. 

Johnny  Jones,  Jimmy 
Stewart,  Jason  Jackson, 
Jeromy  Wilde 

All  are  residents  of  the 
same  group  home. 

• all  four  residents  feel 
that  they  are  being 
subjected  to  inapprop- 
riate forms  of  discipline. 

Discussion  with  the 

Deputy  Minister  on  the 
pressures  being  exerted 
on  Child  Welfare  workers 

due  to  caseload 

increases. 

Participation  on  the 
Interdepartmental 
Committee  guiding  the 
development  of  provincial 
standards. 

To  provide  feedback  on 
a Child  Welfare  program 
initiative. 

To  participate  on  a 
committee  as  a member 
of  the  Department  rather 
than  as  a representative 
of  the  Children’s 

Advocate. 

Advising  department 
management  of  the 
impact  of  fiscal  and 
program  decisions  on  the 
lives  of  children  served  by 
the  Department. 
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Appendix  D 

Organizational  Chart 


Minister 


Children’s  Advocate 


Manager  Program 

Manager  Program 

Policy  Service 

Resources 

Manager  Program  Planning 
and  Development 


Director 

Director 

Northern  Alberta 

Southern  Alberta 

Children’s  Advocate 


Children’s  Advocate 


Children’s  Advocate 


Children’s  Advocate 


Children’s  Advocate 


Children’s  Advocate 


Children’s  Advocate 


Children’s  Advocate 


Children’s  Advocate 
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Appendix  E 

Informational  Reading  List 


1.  The  Need  For  Balance:  a Discussion  Paper  on 
Approaches  to  Alberta’s  Child  Protection  System, 
Children’s  Advocate  Program,  April,  1996 

2.  Standing  Up  For  Kids:  Case  Advocacy  for  Children 
and  Youth:  Strategies  and  Techniques,  Margo 
Herbert,  M.S.W.,  R.S.W.,  for  the  Office  of  the 
Children’s  Advocate 

3.  The  Children’s  Advocate:  A Discussion  Paper  on 
the  Future  of  Advocacy  For  Children,  Children’s 
Advocate  Program,  April,  1996 

4.  The  Children’s  Advocate:  A Program  Consultation 
on  the  Future  of  Advocacy  for  Children  in  Alberta, 
Children’s  Advocate  Program,  February  1997 

5.  Working  With  Young  People:  A Guide  to  Youth 
Participation  in  Decision  Making:  Canadian  Mental 
Health  Association,  1 995 

6.  Bridging  the  Gap:  Goals  for  the  Development  of 
Youth  Policy,  Canadian  Mental  Health  Association, 
1992 

7.  Getting  Together:Towards  Partnership  with  Youth, 
Canadian  Mental  Health  Association,  1993 

8.  Changing  the  Way  Things  Work:  A Young  People’s 
Guide  to  Social  Action,  Canadian  Mental  Health 
Association,  1992 

9.  Listening  To  Youths;  (our  own  video  on  the 
Children’s  Advocate) 


Office  of  the  Children’s  Advocate 
Hilltop  House 
9910  -103  Street 
Edmonton, AlbertaTSK  0X8 

Toll  Free:  1-800-661-3446 

Office  Phone:  403  / 427-8934 
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